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district of Ganjam in south Orissa. The performance of the play is highly 
dramatic and spectacular, combining raucous music, vigorous dancing, 
Operatic song, melodramatic dialogue and acrobatics. This unique theatre 
embodies many of the rich folk, classical and tribal traditions of Orissa. 
The district of Ganjam, the homeland of Prahlad Natak, had 18 feudatory chiefs 
who used to call themselves Rajas, though they did not have the status of rulers. 
Virtually, they were big zamindars. Though they were not wealthy, these Rajas 
were great patrons of art, literature, and culture. In this they vied with each other. 
Three of the noted poets of medieval Orissa—Upendra Bhanja, Kavisurya Baladev 
Rath, and Gopalkrishna Pattanaik—belonged to Ganjam district; their lyrics are 
still popular in Odissi music and dance. Kavisurya Baladev Rath was the court poet 
of Raja Ramakrishna Chhotray of Jalantar, a territory now annexed to Srikakulam 
district of Andhra Pradesh. The Raja was not only a great lover of poetry but also 
of music, dance, and drama. It is he who first conceived Prahlad Natak. He ruled 
over his territory from 1857 to 1905. It is reported that because of his liberal 
patronage of the arts, he ran into debts and could not pay the peishcush (annual 
revenue) to the British government, for which the government sold the estate to the 
Raja of Vijayanagaram. 


P rahlad Natak—literally meaning a play about Prahlad—belongs to the 


* 


Though the authorship of the play is ascribed to Raja Ramakrishna Chhotray, it 
was actually written by Gopinath Parichha, a well known poet and playwright of 
south Orissa in the 19th century. Gopinath Parichha belonged to Paralakhemundi, 
a feudatory state adjoining Jalantar, but flourished in the court of Raja 
Ramakrishna whose name he put down as the author of the play as a mark of 
gratitude to his patron. Since then the authorship of the play has been attributed to 
the Raja. Indeed, it is popularly known as ‘Raja Natak’ in this area. As the play 
was a great success because of its style and presentation, it attracted the attenton of 
the neighbouring Rajas. Subsequently three more plays on this model were written 
by Rajas Kishore Chandra Harichandan Jagadeb Ray of Surangi, Padmanava Deo 
of Paralakhemundi, and Ramachandra Sur Deo of Tarala. Possibly these plays to° 
were actually written by court poets patronized by the Rajas. Though the three 
Scripts were published earlier, the original work did not see the light of day till 
recently. It has now been edited and published by the publication wing of the 
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Directorate of Culture, Government of Orissa. The original manuscript, preserved 
in the Madras Oriental Manuscript Library, was collected in the year 1938. 

Prahlad Natak is not classical drama in any sense of the term. The text is a Jong, 
continuous sequence with no scenes or acts. It is more or less in the form of the 
Suanga, a popular operatic folk theatre, with a number of songs for the characters. 
The play has 20 male characters and five female characters besides the gahaka—the 
chief singer and commentator—the chorus and instrumentalists. The male 
characters are Bighneswara (Ganesha), Brahma, Indra, Narada, Hiranyakashipu, 
Prahlad, Mantri, Shukracharya, Chandamarka (son of Shukracharya) Rishi, 
Sutradhara, Chara, Dwari (sentry), Asura, Bahaka, Gajakarna, Mahunta, Sapua 
(snake charmer), Kapta and Narasimha. The female characters are Saraswati, Diti 
(Hiranyakashipu’s mother), Leelavati (his wife), Bhudevi (Mother Earth) and Dasi 
(maidservant). 

Throughout the play the Gahaka plays an important role as he acts as the 
interpreter of the play besides being the lead singer. He has specific songs to sing, 
verses to recite, and dialogues to deliver. He sings in praise of the gods and 
goddesses, describes events which are not shown on stage, and gives prior reference 
to events. His dialogue in Sanskritized Oriya describes situations and the moods of 
the characters as a prelude to their song-conversations. The Gahaka thus lays down 
the scene, gives background information (which cannot be conveyed through the 
action of the play), speaks aloud the thoughts of various characters and interprets 
their feelings. The denser part of the exposition is delivered as his ‘concluding 
remarks’ before the actual performance. The Gahaka plays the harmonium and 
sings at the top of his voice. He is assisted by a group of chorus singers who also 
play the cymbals. The orchestra includes four pairs of cymbals, two drums 
(Mardala), two long trumpets (used only for heralding the appearance of the king), 
a Mukhaveena (a shehnai-like wind instrument), and a conch which signals the 
climactic entrance of Narasimha. The instrumentalists stand beside or behind the 
Gahaka—the drumming and cymbal-playing are so vigorous that they cannot be 
performed in sitting position. , 

Prahlad Natak is essentially operatic. There are a hundred and twenty songs in 
the play, each set to a particular raga and tala. Although music dominates the play, 
the song-dialogues and the interlinked prose-dialogues are equally important. 
These dialogues in verse or prose strictly follow the text of the play. The actors 
have no freedom to ad lib. The songs, sung in traditional style, make the play 
essentially musical. Mime and stylized gestures are employed with both song and 
dialogue. Each sequence of the play opens with a loud burst of music from the 
orchestra. The rhythms of the Mardala break out in varied patterns after a line is 
sung, and the performers dance to the beats. On the completion of each cycle of 
drumming accompanied by dance, the song is taken up again. Because of the 
musical character of the play, it is also popularly called Sangeeta Prahlad Natak. 
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In Hindu mythology the divine trinity—Brahma, Vishnu and Maheshwara— 
represent the forces of creation, preservation and destruction. As the responsibility 
for preservation was with Vishnu, he took ten incarnations in various forms 
{avatara) 1o redeem the world from unrighteousness. Vishnu’s incarnation as 
Narasimha, the man-lion avatara, forms the substance of Prahlad Natak. 

The myths about each avatara are elaborately described in Puranas including the 
Matsya Purana, Kurma Purana, Varaha Purana, Kalki Purana and Nrisimha 
Purana. The Oriya version of the Nrisimha Purana by Pitambar Das was written in 
the 14th century. One Natabara Bhramarabara also wrote a text called Nrusingha 
Rasa in the 18th century. In both texts there are elaborate descriptions of dance 
and music. 

It is perhaps because of the popularity of these two texts that the play came to be 
written on the model of the prevailing Suanga theatre. But though the play adopted 
the Suanga style, an attempt was made to lend it scriptural weight by incorporating 
a number of Sanskrit shlokas. These shlokas, collected from different texts, are 
racited both by the Gahaka and some male characters like Sutradhara. The total 
number of shlokas in the play is 42. There are eleven verses in Sanskritized Oriya 
and 126 songs in traditional style. The playwright has prescribed 35 ragas and six 
talas for the songs in Prahlad Natak. 

The myth behind the incarnation is that Hiranyakashipu, the demon king, had a 
brother who was a tyrant whose misdeeds were dragging the earth to the depths of 
the ocean. Vishnu rescued the earth by killing the demon in the form of a wild 
boar—Varaha. Enraged at this Hiranyakashipu took a vow to avenge his brother’s 
death by acquiring the power to defeat Vishnu. After severe penance he won the 
blessings of Brahma, the supreme creator, who gave his word that Hiranyakashipu 
would not be killed in daytime or at night, by a weapon or missile, inside or outside 
a house. No man, god or demon could ever take his life. With this boon from 
Brahma Hiranyakashipu thought himself invincible. He felt that nobody on earth 
could kill him, not even Vishnu. He declared himself to be omnipotent. This was 
resisted by his young son Prahlad who was an ardent devotee of Vishnu. He 
maintained that only Vishnu was omnipotent and none else. This enraged 
Hiranyakashipu. When all pursuasion failed, Prahlad was tortured in many ways, 
but he tolerated every punishment and remained steadfast in his belief. The 
tyrannical Hiranyakashipu then ordered his guards to throw Prahlad in fire, behead 
him, get him bitten by venomous snakes, and have him trampled by an elephant. 
But Hiranyakashipu failed in every attempt to kill his son as he was protected from 
harm by the blessings of Vishnu. Perturbed and weary, one day Hiranyakashipu 
asked Prahlad if he could show him his god who was omnipresent and omnipotent. 
Pr ahlad replied that he could, as Lord Vishnu was everywhere, even in the pillar of 
the King’s court. Furious, Hiranyakashipu struck the pillar hard with his club—and 
from the pillar emerged Narasimha, half-man and half-lion. Forcing Hiranyakashi- 
pu to lie on his lap, he tore apart his belly with his sharp claws. The slaying of 
Hiranyakashipu did not violate the boon he had received from Brahma. He was 
killed just before dusk, neither in daytime nor at night. He was not killed by any 
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Hiranyakashipu remonstrates with his son (above, Prahlad back to camera) and threatens him with dire 
consequences (below) unless he gives up his faith in Vishnu. The Gahaka (principal singer, at the 
harmonium) and other musicians are seen to the left of the platform. 
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Above: Punished for his intransigence, Prahlad, engulfed by flames, prays to Vishnu with 
' hands while Hiran wakashipu and the king’s executioner ‘took on. Below: The climactic scene where 


Narasimha destroys Hiranyakashipu. 
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weapon but by claws. He was killed on the threshold of his palace, neither inside 
nor outside the house. He was killed by Narasimha—half-man, half-lion—neither 
a man, god or demon, but a combination of man and beast. 


The performance of Prahlad Natak is always held in the open, in the main street 
of a village or the precincts of a temple. The play is presented on a five- or six-tier 
wooden stage and the level ground in front of it. The platform with steps, about six 
feet high, is a must for the performance. The top tier, barricaded on three sides 
(back and sides), has an area of five feet by six feet; on this a crude throne for 
Hiranyakashipu is placed. The whole platform is collapsible and easily dismantled 
after the performance. An area of twenty feet by thirty feet in front of the platform 
is barricaded by ropes. At a distance of about 20 feet from this area a hollow 
column made of cloth, wood, or tin-plates is placed to represent the pillar from 
which Narasimha is to emerge. The Gahaka sits with a harmonium on a raised 
platform and the rest of the musicians stand by his side. A little space between the 
musicians and the tiered platform is left for the entrance and exit of the actors. 

Before the performance begins, while all the actors are busy with their make-up 
and costumes, the actor-priest who is to take the role of Narasimha worships the 
mask of Narasimha with customary rituals. He welcomes the spirit of the mask as 
an honoured guest to the performance. Flower petals are strewn on the mask’s 
head-dress, holy water is sprinkled over the face, and sandal-paste is applied on the 
forehead. A coconut is offered at this puja and incense is lit. Finally all the actors 
and musicians gather around the mask and sing an invocation to Vishnu. This ritual 
is not seen by the spectators; its purpose is to heighten a shared belief in the mask’s 
divinity and power. It is pertinent to note that in many villages in this area huge 
masks of Narasimha, carved out of soft wood and brightly painted in dark green 
and red, are preserved and worshipped in the temples. Some of these masks are 
over a hundred years old. The masks of Ganesha and Narasimha used in Prahlad 
Natak are made of papier maché. 

Like all Asian theatres, Prahlad Natak starts with music, After the initial prayers 
are sung in chorus with loud drumming, the Sutradhara enters the acting area. In 
response to a query from the Gahaka, he enumerates in technical terms how the 
play is to be performed: the particulars of music, rhythm, dance, musical 
instruments, nayakas and nayikas, rasas, etc. He quotes various texts to support his 
instructions. This is the only scene in the play in which the Sutradhara appears. 

After the exit of the Sutradhara, Bighneswara (Ganesha)—the son of Shiva and 
temover of obstacles—is invoked. A young boy wearing a Ganesha mask enters the 
arena with dancing steps. After a brief dance he ascends the stepped platform, sits 
on the throne, and asks why he has been invoked. The Gahaka replies that his 
blessings are needed for the success of the performance. Ganesha gives his 
blessings saying “Kalyana” thrice, comes down from the throne, and moves away 
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with dancing steps. After Ganesha, Saraswati, the goddess of learning, is invoked; 
the role is played by a teenage boy. Like Ganesha, ‘she’ also gives her blessings and 
leaves the stage. 

After the invocations are over the performance proper begins with the entrance 
of the Dwari (sentry or doorman). Wearing a splendid costume and carrying a small 
sword, he enters the arena with quick movements. After a brief dance he sings in 
praise of his master. Then he resumes vigorous dancing with repeated whirling 
movements, hailing the arrival of the demon king Hiranyakashipu. He often pauses 
in his dance, shouting “Khabardar!” (beware). After this Hiranyakashipu makes a 
ceremonial entry. Sometimes he enters seated on a dummy elephant with a grand 
display of fireworks. In the old days, when Prahlad Natak was patronized by the 
Rajas, a live elephant was often used in this scene for naturalistic effect. The 
elephant was used again in the sequence where Prahlad is to be trampled. Live 
cobras were also brought on stage in the sequence where Prahlad is to be killed by 
snake-bite. 

A full performance of Prahlad Natak takes 12 hours. Thus a performance 
beginning at midnight ends at noontime the next day. In some villages competitive 
performances by two groups are also arranged. Here the main contest is between 
the two actors playing Hiranyakashipu. Each tries to outdo the other in the skill 
and dexterity of acting, singing and dancing. As this is the vital role in the play, the 
actor must have all these skills in ample measure, as well as considerable stamina. 
Hiranyakashipu’s movements on the tired platform are acrobatic as well as athletic. 
His voice is always commanding and powerful. When he summons his son or 
servants, he yells at the top of his voice. The actor has to perform at this pitch for 12 
hours at a stretch,-and in full costume. Though there are more than 50 Prahlad 
Natak groups in Ganjam, there are only a handful of actors who can play the role of 
Hiranyakashipu with masterly skill. Generally actors playing the role of Hiranya- 
kashipu serve their apprenticeship from early childhood by playing the role of 
Prahlad. 


Costume and make-up in this folk theatre is as elaborate and splendid as in 
Kathakali or Yakshagana. Hiranyakashipu, Prahlad and Dwari wear multi- 
coloured skirts, colourful jackets, and artificial ornaments on the arm and a 
They have huge and glittering headgears embellished with small multi-coloure: 
glass beads. There are few traditional craftsmen today to make costumes and 


headgears for Prahlad Natak. ; ; 
As for make-up, while the faces of all other characters including Prahlad are 


ai isti i kashipu’s face is painted bright red. (It will not be out 
ee ee a-chief devotee—of Chaitra Parva, 


of place to mention here that the Pat Bhokta— lle te : 
who carries the holy pitcher—jatra-ghat or Nisa-ghat—also paints his face red. 
While the red make-up of Hiranyakashipu suggests ferociousness to the audience, 
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that of the Pat Bhokta suggests fertility as he carries the holy pitcher.) 

Hiranyakashipu wears a beautifully plaited long brown beard. The moustaches, 
rolled rope-like with zari, are tied behind the ears. The Minister and the courtiers 
wear churidar pyjamas, full-sleeve robes and turbans. This costume suggests the 
dress of a Muslim noble. The Muslim influence is more explicit in the Persian words 
used in the dialogues of some characters. This influence can be ascribed to the 
Muslim occupation of the territory for a considerable length of time. 


After the withdrawal of royal patronage, Prahlad Natak became a people’s 
theatre. The ‘Raja Natak’ became a ‘Praja Natak’. Today the Prahlad Natak 
groups are supported by the villagers. There is no proprietorship in these 
companies, Apart from the actors in the roles of Gahaka and Hiranyakashipu and 
the musicians, all other participants in the play are amateurs. They are from 
different trades and professions—teachers, cultivators, small businessmen and the 
like. They play the smaller roles in Prahlad Natak. The groups move within 
Ganjam district, performing on invitation from other villages on the occasion of 
fairs and festivals. Only two groups have so far travelled outside the State—to 
participate in a street-theatre festival organized by the Trade Fair Authority of 
India in Delhi, in Lok Utsav organized by Sangeet Natak Akademi in Delhi, and to 
perform in-Calcutta at the invitation of the East Zone Cultural Centre. One group 
travelled to England in 1989 on private sponsorship. 

Despite lack of proper patronage, the unique tradition of Prahlad Natak has 
managed to survive and, hopefully, will continue to survive as it has transformed 


itself into a people’s theatre. a 


